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bn : HEREVER IT EXIsTS, the free minds of men, urged on 
to full and fair enquiry, may still bring wisdom into 

‘ "human affairs.” 
' With this thought in mind, Milton S. Eisenhower, 
President of this University, discusses in these pages some 
“recent and significant developments at Johns Hopkins. One 
of these developments, the appointment of prominent 
[Americans to re-evaluate continually the activities of the 
Wniversity, will provide a new perspective on Johns Hopkins. 
: The cover photographs are of Dr. Eisenhower and some 
‘members of the Social Sciences Visiting Committee. The 
F other photographs in this issue attempt to illustrate in some 
small measure the magnitude and scope of the modern uni- 


" -versity’s influence. 
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S I REFLECT on recent events within this Uni- 
versity and on the urgencies which face all 
universities, I am persuaded anew that ours is 

an exalted function: the search for truth and the ad- 
rancement of knowledge. But as I contemplate the 
swiftly changing course of human affairs, it seems to me 
the concept of the free university has come to have a 
new and vital significance. In a unique sense, the inde- 
pendent university has a solemn covenant with man- 
kind. 

It is natural, in this reflective mood, that my mind 
is irresistibly drawn back to the little Midwestern town 
where I spent my youth. There, in a happy, self-con- 
tained community, we lived full, self-sufficient lives. 
Our town was isolated, virtually undisturbed by any 
intrusion from other parts of the world. Our thoughts 
were circumscribed, uncomplicated by events that took 
place beyond the range of our vision. 

Our self-containment was not only physical, but 
social, economic, and political, as well. Our welfare was 
determined by the behavior of the weather, our own 
efficiency, and the bounty of the surrounding farmers. 

We knew little about faraway peoples and had little 
motivation to think about them. Indeed, we had little 
reason even to anticipate the vast and _ perplexing 
changes that were soon to force themselves upon us. 

That day was as different from today as the beginning 
is different from the end. 

Suddenly, we woke to the realization that shattering 
changes were upon us. We neither expected them nor 
fully understood them, but we were quickly aware that 
despite perfect weather, individual efficiency, and good 
crops, our community could suffer distress because of 
an action taken in Great Britain or Italy. As our experi- 
ence grew, our town shrank until it was an almost 
invisible dot on a global map. And, incredibly, we 
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found ourselves plunged into terrible wars because of 
things that had happened in the Balkans, and, later, in 
Central Europe and the Far East. 

Gradually, we understood that man had so shaped? 
the affairs of the world that no community could live 
any longer by itself. Our nation’s growing industrial 
machine demanded imports from some sixty other 
countries, making us directly dependent on their wel- 
fare for our own. With the growth of economic inter- 
dependence, with the building of economic strength, 
came inevitably the burdens of world leadership, 
accompanied by perplexing, frustrating responsibilities. 
We were forced into closer bonds of interest with those 
faraway peoples. We entered into social and cultural 
coéperation to assure a degree of harmony in our living 
together on this shrinking planet, and we found it 
necessary to construct systems of mutual security for 
the preservation of our lives and our democratic insti- 
tutions. 


HESE ASTONISHING developments, then—faster 

communication, more rapid travel, mutual 

dependence—forced us to revise, and revise 
again, our attitudes and actions. We had to know more 
and more about more and more things, just to conduct 
our lives and the affairs of our nation. 

Whether cause or effect (or simply a parallel devel- 
opment), it is useless to argue; but it is the fact that as 
these profound changes occurred, the wheels of knowl- 
edge began to turn—first slowly, then faster, and then 
at a terrifying rate. New knowledge began to bloom 
and burgeon in many fields. Each new thing learned— 
in technology, in medicine, in physics, chemistry, 
biology, in human arts and sciences—raised a legion of 
new questions which man burned to answer. 

Specialization became a paramount concept. We 
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iving found that as each man concentrated on relatively they turn the corner to obsolescence. I am impressed 


nd it few tasks, he could greatly increase his efficiency. Each with some facts about the rapid application of new 

y for man could produce far more goods and services, and knowledge: Ten years ago, it would have been impos- 

insti- these could, to mutual advantage, be exchanged for the sible for physicians to prescribe 75 per cent of the drugs 

fruits of another .specialist’s labors. in common use in hospitals today. Half of all the 

This trend to specialization has continued, and it is products manufactured by our largest chemical com- 

aster apparently only beginning. Where once occupations pany were unknown a short fifteen years ago. In the 

utual and professions could be numbered on the fingers, the field of military security, a weapons system today has 
-evise American society now contains 42,000 specialties, only a life span of no longer than five years. 

more one-fourth of which can be handled by unskilled The hunger for knowledge seems insatiable. In 


iduet workers. A great many of these require intensive essentially all disciplines, the mind of man pries into the 
preparation for creative thought at its highest level. dark areas of our ignorance. Technology, industry, and 
level- The day when a scholar could stay abreast of the our national security all demand increasing amounts 


at as intellectual developments in his field with relative ease of information, ideas, research—answers to the myriad 
nowl- is gone. Last year, we witnessed the publication of questions we pose and puzzle about. 

then 55,000 journals, containing 1,200,000 articles in the 

loom Physical and life sciences alone. In one tiny segment of HESE THINGS I contemplate as I walk across the 
1ed— the intellectual disciplines, more than 35,000 significant Homewood campus or enter a laboratory build- 


istry, articles were published. ing of the medical institutions. For here, I think, 

on of In addition, the lag between discovery and practical stand our universities, an integral part of a society 
application has been so foreshortened that some new which is at a point of grave peril. 

We techniques actually cannot be put into effect before The phrase ‘‘never before in our history”’ has become 
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trite, but it is justified. The present situation is unique 
because it is the first time a civilization has actually 
depended upon education for its very survival. Ad- 
mittedly, wise men have argued soundly that the 
progress of mankind is indissolubly bound to education, 
and that, as Jefferson said, the preservation of free 
democratic institutions depends upon ever-rising levels 
of education for all people. But never before has a 
civilization actually signed a contract for survival with 
its institutions of higher learning. 

The nation must have more scientists, engineers, 
mathematicians—more highly trained specialists in 
virtually every field. The need for people who are able 
to think creatively and imaginatively at the highest 
levels of capability is a critical one. This country’s 
safety and all of human progress impose a demand for 
more and more truly basic research into the nature of 
the world and the understanding of ourselves. With the 
growing number of young people receiving a college 
education, there is an ever-increasing reliance on uni- 
versities to inculcate the mental strength and spiritual 
vigor which will assure the nation the vitality it needs 
for world leadership. To educated men and women of 
uncommon ability falls the task of protecting mankind 
from the physical and ideological weapons which can 
cause its own destruction. 

It is to our institutions of higher learning that we 
turn, with these grave problems on our minds, for the 
promise of a brighter future. 


OW CAN A UNIVERSITY meet this serious re- 
H sponsibility? More to the point, how can 

Johns Hopkins redeem its obligation in this 
time of crisis? 

I am encouraged to believe that Johns Hopkins will, 
indeed, in harmony with its determined mission, per- 
form the role demanded of it. For I have noticed 
here a thing which others, members of this community 
of scholars for a longer time, may have taken for 
granted. It is this: This University is imbued with a 
willingness to pioneer—to dare to do new things. There 
is within the Hopkins faculty a responsible spirit of 
intellectual adventure, an open-mindedness to new 
ideas. Change is orderly and not undertaken for its 
novelty, but neither is it shunned. This University is 
ready to grasp the nettle, to undertake those bold 
experiments from which great benefits for scholarship 
and society flow. 

This is an essential characteristic, but not a new one. 
From its beginnings, Johns Hopkins has been ready to 
embark on new and challenging ventures. The Uni- 
versity recognizes that the mind seeking truth must be 
as ready to acknowledge new values and new principles 
as it is to cherish old ones; that it must be able, without 
nostalgia, to forsake a concept proved untrue. 
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Half the world lives 


in the shadow of ignorance, 
bound by it to the past, 
victim of the pestilence 
and poverty it breeds. 
Increasingly, the influence 
of the university touches 
these lives and lights 


their path to progress. 
















Such precepts marked the founding of this’ Univer- 
sity, a revolutionary step in itself which brought a new 
concept of scholarship to American higher education. 

The establishment of the School of Medicine was the 
first successful effort to make medical research and 
training an integral part of university education, with 
the ultimate effect of elevating the practice of medicine 
from a purely proprietary profession to one of the most 
highly respected. 

The inauguration of the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health is said to have marked “the turning 
point in public health education, not only in this 
country but throughout the world.” 

The determination to emphasize the fundamental 
scientific studies rather than technology in the School 
of Engineering has made that School the leader in a 
trend that is being proved in the practice of other 
engineering schools across the country. 

But restricting one’s search for significance to the 
past is a pathetic mark of decadence. And at Johns 
Hopkins, the precedent is to move forward: 


> In the field of teacher education, the University 
has a new pace-setting program which is proving its 
worth and being emulated. Highly qualified liberal 
arts graduates, prepared for teaching careers through 
a well-rounded master’s program, are going into second- 
ary schools throughout the nation, carrying with them 
the Hopkins concept of excellence. 


> The study of geography here is being revitalized 
with broad new concepts to guide the development of 
this important discipline. 


& The School of Advanced International Studies is 
well launched on a process of development that assures 
that, in a very short time, it can lay claim to the highest 
distinction in its field of training and research. 


» A new department has been established and is 
progressing with new approaches to the systematic 
study of social systems. 


> A bold experiment in medical education is success- 
fully underway, in harmony with the Hopkins mission 
to set standards of excellence and to help young men 
and women develop their minds to the highest creative 
levels of independent thought. 


> The success of an imaginative program in the teach- 
ing of chemistry is marked by the fact that freshmen are 
posing and solving problems which usually are thought 
to be understandable only to those in graduate work. 


> Branches of the University are doing government- 
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sponsored research in such highly practical fields as 
missile design, space exploration, and military tactics. 


These are but a few modern examples of the pioneer- 
ing spirit which is the hallmark of Johns Hopkins, 
This is evidence that the University recognizes the role 
it must perform in this age. 


MUST MENTION one remarkable development here 
which epitomizes the willingness of Johns Hopkins 
to accept the obligation of leadership. As I have 
said, an essential factor in modern life is that knowledge 
is burgeoning with bewildering speed. This explosive 
growth of knowledge is in what one of our eminent 
and it 
leads to the urgent demand for even more knowledge 


scientists has called ‘‘the logarithmic phase,”’ 


derived through fundamental research at the highest 
levels. 

Once we could assume that when a scholar had 
earned his pH.p. he had reached the point where his 
understanding of his field was comprehensive—that he 
could accommodate new information developed in his 
discipline on the basis of his underlying knowledge and 
familiarity with his subject. Now, however, a scholar 
or scientist may be led by his predilections into avenues 
which not only have not been explored, but which are 
so virginal that little basis for their exploration yet 
exists. As a result, the urge for new knowledge and 
new wisdom has brought into being a vast expansion 
of the area of post-doctoral study. Mature scholars 
and scientists are feeling an increasing need for higher 
study within a university—for more opportunity to do 
original research and thinking above the levels they 
can reach independently or in formal programs. Thus 
they are being attracted in increasing numbers to the 
distinguished universities—and, it must be said, at a 
more rapid rate than the universities have been 
equipped to cope with them. (The problems of how to 
accommodate this growth of higher study are already 
being studied by the University, and the principles 
involved are coming under scrutiny coédperatively by 
the leading universities of the nation.) 

This development, nevertheless, has been a welcome 
one. The returning scholars bring with them vitality, 
new thought, and original ideas. They advance and 
enrich the graduate programs by their associations 
with faculty and students. 

At Johns Hopkins, post-doctoral students number 
nearly 500 in all fields. The majority of them are work- 
ing in the medical field; indeed, the 352 post-doctoral 
students in the School of Medicine out-number the 
medical degree candidates, and thus the educational 
program of the School is more than twice what it might 


seem to be to an outsider looking merely at formal 
enrollment figures. Post-doctoral students are also 
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And where there is 


prosperity, the university 


has played a vital role— 





unlocking 
the mysteries 


of nature... 














shaping Man’s world to his needs 





The university has guid | 


as he seeks answers to tp 


working at Johns Hopkins in political economy, aero- 
nautics, engineering, biology, biophysics, chemistry, 
physics, and many other fields. I dare say, in fact, that 
Johns Hopkins has a higher percentage of post-doctoral 
students than any other university in America. 


OHNS HOPKINS can be justly proud of its accom- 
plishments and its plans. This University is 
committed, without qualification, to the highest 
standards of excellence in all phases of scholarly en- 
deavor, and this gives a coherence and a unity to its 
personality, to its fundamental character as a place of 
higher learning. This thread runs through the planning 
and thinking of everyone here. 

But quality is more than just the wishing for it. 
Abstract and elusive, it must be constantly sought 
after. Universities in this country are fortunate to be 
able to set their own standards. Such freedom entails 
great responsibility, and universities and colleges must 
work singly and collectively to insure that quality is 
maintained and raised. Every one of the nineteen hun- 
dred institutions of higher learning in this country 
must continually look with candor and honesty at its 
own efforts—and act accordingly. 

From an awareness of this need, and with an abhor- 
rence for the risk of inward, complacent thinking which 
spells slow decay, Johns Hopkins has made the impor- 
tant decision to invite candid and constructive criticism 
from perceptive people in areas of leadership outside 
the Hopkins community. Scores of prominent leaders 
from our society have agreed to serve on visiting com- 
mittees and to re-examine continually the programs 
and policies of this institution. By establishing the 
visiting committees, the University has given itself a 
means for constant inspection of its activities by people 
with an objective point of view. 

The visitors, chosen for their known interest in 
higher education and research, were invited to become 
associated with Johns Hopkins upon their election 
by the trustees. Some of the visitors—about 40 per 
cent—are alumni; some are making their first ac- 
quaintance with the Hopkins institutions. Their com- 
mittees are official instruments of the trustees and 
serve as the board’s mechanism for keeping intimately 
in touch with the developments in the University. The 
visitors have been invited by the board to develop @ 
thorough understanding of the educational and re- 
search programs of a functional division of the Uni- 
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versily, its facilities, its faculty, its areas of excellence, 
its deficiencies and handicaps. They were asked to 
comment on the work of the division and to propose 
crucial questions about its program to be considered 
by the faculty and the trustees. Thus they have a 
relationship to the University not unlike that of the 
trustees, and they form an important additional link 
between the faculties and the trustees. 

The visiting committees have accepted their assign- 


ments with enthusiasm and have already begun assess- 
ing the University’s performance. A closer look at this 
place, through their eyes, may help to broaden our 
perspective of Johns Hopkins. The committees could 
not hope, at one sitting, to cover all the many facets of 
the University program; and so, this will not be a. 
report in any total sense but will touch some highlights 
which are significant in terms of the University’s 
present accomplishments and future objectives. 


VISITING COMMITTEES 


Biological Sciences 


I: THEIR REVIEW, the visitors* for the biological 
sciences set a pattern for subsequent meetings of 
other visiting committees. It rapidly became apparent 
that the interests of the visitors would range broadly. 
They not only assessed the scientific and educational 
attainments in the biological sciences group but asked 
searching questions about the perennial, University- 
wide problems of organization, finance, and adminis- 
tration. During their roundtable discussions, which 
followed presentations by faculty members in biology, 
biophysics, psychology, they asked about: 


> Faculty salaries (which have been increased, on 
the average, 30 per cent in the last four years but 
still are not considered to have reached levels commen- 
surate with the eminence of the Hopkins faculty and 
salaries offered by other comparable institutions). 


> Fringe benefits (which amount in value to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of salaries). 


> Faculty-student ratio (about one to seven— 
exceedingly favorable). 


> Teaching loads for faculty (traditionally, a faculty 
member of any rank teaches one graduate and one 
undergraduate course, devoting the remainder of his 
time to scholarly research and writing). 


*n" ee . 
The names of the visitors are listed on the back covers. 





P And they also interested themselves in size of 
enrollment, costs of education, problems of fund-raising, 
and shortages of space and facilities. 


Thus, in an intensive session, the visitors became 
fairly well acquainted with the Hopkins program. They 
later reported to the trustees their belief that the bio- 
logical sciences here are vigorous and productive and 
are making “‘strong progress” 
“ta very able group of professional biologists who know 
what they are doing.” 

Increased activity in both the graduate and under- 
graduate programs in the department of biology has 
required the addition of three faculty members, and 
the growing vitality of the research program has under- 
scored the keen demand for added space which will be 
met by the construction of a laboratory wing on 
Mergenthaler Hall. 

The visitors applauded the informality (and the 
atmosphere of freedom, mentioned by faculty mem- 
bers) which permits faculty and students in biology, 
biophysics, psychology, and the McCollum-Pratt 


under the leadership of 


Institute to overcome natural obstacles to inter- 
departmental coéperation. They urged the biology 
faculty to continue to avoid the extreme of trying to 
cover all the specialized areas in the enormous field of 
biology and the consequence of becoming superficial; 
and—‘‘not because . . . there is any lack of appreciation 
for this problem at Johns Hopkins but because it is so 
highly important”—they urged continued caution to 
prevent students drifting into narrow specialization 
too soon, so that they would gain an understanding of 
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the entire living organism rather than become simply 
chemists or physicists with interest in biological 
phenomena. 

The visitors indicated their pleasure at seeing that 
department chairmen and others with administrative 
duties are also top-level scientists immersed in research, 
and they noted that a measure of the quality of the 
program is the number of post-doctoral research fellows 
it has attracted. 

When the visitors were here, the addition to Jenkins 
Hall for biophysics was still under construction. 
Since then, these four floors have been completed and 
occupied, giving needed space which will permit the 
department of biophysics to expand its teaching and 
research activities in accord with its long-range plans. 

At the dedication of the Jenkins Hall addition, it was 
noted that biophysics is an emerging science, a new 
“‘multi-discipline.””’ With the support of a munificent 
bequest, phases of this field of science will be studied 
not only at Homewood but in medicine and hygiene 
as well. The visitors urged that these areas maintain 
close, complementary relationships in order to assure 
that the total activity would be a truly distinguished 
scientific enterprise. (A new biophysics building is 
being erected on the medical campus, and plans are 
going ahead for the development of the educational 
and research program there.) 

Finally, the visitors turned some attention to the 
criteria for faculty advancement and the educational 
mission of the Hopkins faculties. Their comment is 
worth quoting in abbreviated form: 

In order to perform well the teaching function, they 
said, “‘it is essential that teachers of high devotion and 
skill be recognized early and advanced generously. 
The problem is made difficult by the fact that it is 
far easier to judge research than teaching. There are 
rare individuals who excel in both, and much of the 
brilliance of the early days of Johns Hopkins was due 
to the wisdom of an administration which recognized 
their worth. This is not a problem of the biological 
sciences alone; it is one of the greatest problems before 
any university. We offer no solution; we merely 
emphasize its importance.” 


Physical Sciences 


HE RAPID MARCH of science places great demands 
upon faculties in the physical sciences. Because 
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And it gives direction this 


as he probes the unknowdfor 


comprehension of physics is basic to - study in all 
sciences, course enrollments in physics have quad- 
rupled. The department has greater responsibilities to 
students in engineering, biology, chemistry, and the 
new medical education program. Similar problems are 
faced in departments of chemistry, geology, and mathe- 
matics. In all these areas, manpower shortages and the 
need for increased research and training are keenly 
recognized. While all reasonable steps are being taken 
to answer quantitative demands, the limits of space, 
facilities, and faculty force these departments to control 
their growth and to seek the optimum size of enroll- 
ment and program which can be carried on without 
diminishing quality. 

The conclusion of the University that, being small, 
it must of necessity choose the fields it will emphasize 
and maintain highest quality in them, was strongly 
seconded by the visitors. Using the department of 
physics once again as the example, consider some of the 
factors that must be taken into account as it endeavors 
to develop in a sound, orderly way: 

Enrollment in graduate programs is about eighty— 
probably optimum. Undergraduate majors number 
twenty-five—probably not full capacity. But enroll- 
ment in service courses for students majoring in other 
fields has so sharply risen that arbitrary limits must be 
placed on some laboratories and lecture courses. 
Crowded and outmoded facilities of Rowland Hall 
(built in 1930 when physics, it seems now, was in 
infancy) are a serious handicap. Physicists are in high 
demand at top salaries; many go into industry or 
government research rather than into universities 
(and yet, gratifyingly, the best of students seem to 
prefer an academic career). The day is gone when a 
student can do his experiments “in a corner of an 
office.” Spectacular developments in science point up 
the need for larger, more complex research equipment. 
The Hopkins department, relatively small, emphasizes 
individual effort rather than massive team efforts, and 
will continue to do so. 

These factors are in many ways like those experienced 
in chemistry, geology, oceanography, and mathe- 
matics. 

The department of chemistry, which is making a trail- 
blazing experimental approach to the presentation of 
principles of chemistry with notable success, faces a 
special problem: the science is growing so fast that 
equipment rapidly becomes obsolete. New equipment 
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is costly, and funds are difficult to obtain. Space is 
needed for expanded teaching programs, research, and 
accommodation of the increased numbers of post- 
doctoral fellows who seek to study here. (Seventeen 
could be admitted last year; one hundred applied.) 

Mathematics is broadening as a field of research in 
itself and as ‘“‘the language of science.” The faculty 
avoids isolation from other parts of its discipline by 
emphasizing fields of wide ramification: analysis, 
algebraic geometry, and topology. In keeping with 
Hopkins tradition, the graduate-level program of 
geology emphasizes principles rather than application 
and restricts its activity to the areas of its faculty’s 
highest competence. Oceanography is also a graduate- 
level program, dealing with inshore and estuarine 
studies. 

A troublesome problem, the visitors were reminded, 
lies in the competition among universities for top 
graduate students. Instead of choosing his university 
because it provides a program that meets his needs, 
the student all too frequently makes his choice on the 
basis of a university’s fellowship program. To attract 
students with fine minds, a university needs adequate 
fellowship support. 

Several visitors, themselves scientists, urged the 
University to determine how it can meet the increasing 
demand for competence in mathematical reasoning. 
The field of computer mathematics and numerical 
analysis, they said, is too important to be ignored. A 
faculty committee studying the problem is approaching 
a solution. 


Humanities 


[ip SENSE OF NATIONAL URGENCY about the need 
for more and higher training in scientific fields 
tends to obscure the fact that the effort to increase 
quality must apply to essentially all disciplines. It is 
unfortunate that the enthusiasm for increased support 
of education which followed on the heels of Sputnik 
has not yet spilled over to encompass the humanistic 
studies in the way it ultimately must. 

Interestingly, the demand on the part of students 
for instruction in the humanities has run ahead of the 
University’s ability to meet it and considerably ahead 
of our ability to obtain funds to expand the program. 
Student interest in languages is rising, for example, 
and great numbers of students specializing in the 
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natural sciences and other fields seek courses in philoso- 
phy and related subjects. 

Student response is, of course, stimulating to the 
faculty members, who are involved deeply with con- 
tinuing measures for improvement. Courses to answer 
the demand are being devised. Support is being sought 
for the development of a professorship in the history 
and philosophy of science. The need for fellowships and 
scholarships and the problem of support for graduate 
students during the writing of doctoral dissertations 
are receiving specific attention. A pointed effort is 
being made to assure that high school principals, head- 
masters, and counsellors are aware of programs being 
offered at Johns Hopkins in the humanities. The 
faculty in Romance languages has been strengthened 
by the return of Bruce W. Wardropper as professor of 
Spanish. 

All these comments were part of the presentations 
by the faculty to the visiting committee which heard 
from department chairmen in English, German, 
philosophy, Romance languages, classics, history, the 
writing seminars, and the Oriental Seminary. At this 
' point, having been asked to be candid and searching in 
| their questions, the visitors turned close attention to 
the quality of instruction. 

In such fields as languages and English composition, 
they asked: “‘Are you content with the quality of 
teaching at the undergraduate level? Are junior in- 
structors being expected to perform above their levels 
of capability? Do students truly have an opportunity 
to come intimately into contact with the thinking of 
the mature, inspiring scholars on the faculty?” 

By their questions, the visitors touched upon a point 
| of concern among the faculty. The shortage of teachers 
is felt keenly at the freshman and sophomore levels, 
and so the use of advanced graduate students as junior 


» instructors is a necessity in virtually all universities. 


» This also serves another purpose, especially important 
in the humanities, for most graduate students in these 
disciplines are preparing to enter academic life. Junior 
-instructorships help them to support themselves and 
) give them vital experience in the classroom. Senior 
» faculty members. supervise the teaching by junior 
' instructors in various ways. In some departments it is 
' handled informally by individual contact; in others, 
| notably the department of Romance languages, an 
"intensive seminar for junior instructors gives an oppor- 
' tunity to improve their techniques and insure that the 
"courses meet University standards. And in some depart- 
“ments, undergraduates meet with the senior professor 
‘for lectures and then break up into sections with the 
P junior instructor for consultation and recitation. One 
= Suggestion of particular interest, though difficult to 
effect, was that younger scholars of acknowledged 
ability be engaged on term assignments to devote their 


full teaching time to elementary courses. The visitors 
encouraged the practice of every senior faculty member 
devoting teaching time to the freshman and sophomore 
levels. 

In discussions of advanced study, some were dis- 
turbed that the requirements for the PH.D. are vaguely 
defined, and that students often take an inordinately 
long time to complete their work for the PH.p. 


Social Sciences 


(> OF THE GREATEST PROBLEMS of a small uni- 
versity is determining how to use its intellectual 
and material resources most effectively. A small faculty, 
no matter how distinguished, cannot hope to offer 
courses in all the remote corners of its fields without 
the threat of severely diminishing excellence. Johns 
Hopkins has determined that it will provide instruction 
by the most capable and distinguished scholars avail- 
able in all the disciplines necessary to give exceptional 
young men exceptional educational opportunities, but 
it will not require faculty scholars to spread themselves 
thin or to dilute the scholarly investigations for which 
they are distinguished. 

These thoughts were in the background of the dis- 
cussions of the visiting committee for the social sciences 
last fall, as they reviewed the programs in political 
economy, political science, history, and education. 
The visitors listened with interest as these criteria 
were set forth in explanations of the formation of two 
“new” departments—social relations and geography— 
and of a new program of teacher training. 

The Isaiah Bowman department of geography is, of 
course, not actually new; it carries with it the traditions 
of distinctive beginnings. But in recent years its faculty 
has been depleted by deaths and retirements, and it is 
now being revitalized. After a lengthy search, a young 
and exceedingly promising scholar, M. Gordon Wolman, 
was chosen to give it leadership. With his faculty 
colleagues, Dr. Wolman has evolved an excitingly 
different framework for study of geography. Its 
emphasis will be on processes—the effects of man-made 
alterations in his environment with such physical 
processes as erosion, sedimentation, fertility, and plant 
distribution. (Whether the department is thought of as 
being in the social sciences or the physical sciences is 
moot; the fact is that it is a multi-disciplinary approach. 
Students will be required to be well grounded in eco- 
nomics, political science, and other liberal subjects as 
well as the physical sciences which will be basic to 
their study.) 

The department of social relations, under the chair- 
manship of James S. Coleman, will offer instruction 
and carry on research in social systems in a systematic 
way—that is, using scientific and mathematical tech- 
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And it is at the center of Man’s 


eternal quest to know himself_ 


niques of analysis. For example, Dr. Coleman is using 
computer techniques to analyze data gathered in high 
schools with the aim of learning how the social system 
of adolescence affects the careers of high school students. 
The department will remain a small one, giving empha- 
sis to work leading to the pu.p. degree. 

The department of education, in addition to con- 
ducting graduate research into education in its philo- 
sophical, historical, psychological, and political aspects, 
leading to the pu.p. degree, has inaugurated a Master 
of Arts in Teaching program. Sixty superior liberal 
arts graduates are admitted to this program each year. 
In a twelve-month course, they can complete the pro- 
fessional requirements for certification, serve an intern- 
ship in teaching for a semester in nearby public and 
private schools, and strengthen their chosen subject 
matter fields. The graduates to date have made excel- 
lent records in the schools where they serve. 

Having listened intently to these explanations and 
reviews of the programs of each of the departments in 
the group, the visitors took their turn. 

While applauding the philosophy of excellence, they 
wanted to know whether Johns Hopkins provides 
undergraduates with a truly liberal education. They 
asked specifically whether courses were offered at lower 
levels which would give young men broad comprehen- 
sion of important inter-disciplinary areas and inspire 
them to be questioning, objective, and critical in their 
search for more knowledge. They encouraged the 
efforts reported to them to increase course offerings 
that would insure breadth in undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

The visitors reacted with surprise to the fact that 
only 10 per cent of the Hopkins undergraduates who 
go on to graduate study stay at Johns Hopkins for 
their advanced work. This question has two edges. 
Intellectual “inbreeding” is destructive of high scholar- 
ship; but, considering the fact that Hopkins students 
usually do better in graduate work here than do 
students from other universities, it was agreed that it 
might be wise to encourage a greater portion to remain 
here for advanced study. 

Admissions policy and the tools available for selec- 
tion of students either at undergraduate or graduate 
level came in for scrutiny, too. The visitors concluded 
that the Hopkins program is not suitable for an average 
or below-average student—that he would waste his 
time and the University’s resources if he were ad- 
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mitted to the rigorous undergraduate program. One 
visitor urged the faculty to find ways to dramatize the 
importance of the social sciences in order to attract a 
greater number of highly qualified applicants. 


Medicine 


HE MOST SIGNIFICANT experiment undertaken in % 
medical education for many years was launched ~ 
here last fall, with high promise of success. It started 
with little fanfare, but news of its beginnings had 
nevertheless spread widely, and more than 175 appli- 
cants sought admission to the new program which 
would let them enter the University after two years or 7 
more of college training to work toward the M.D. § 
degree. From these, twenty-one ultimately were ad-% 
mitted—fourteen sophomores and seven juniors—all ” 
superbly qualified for the course. The new medical 
education program has been explained fully in this’ 
magazine and elsewhere, and so it is unnecessary to | 
review it again now. Suffice it to say that it is designed 7 
to intensify and strengthen the study of basic medical 7 
science, let a student make a more meaningful transi- % 
tion from the liberal arts to medicine, and permit more 7 
flexibility and acceleration in the course of medical] 
training which has been excessively lengthy. It is” 
interesting to note that the attainments of the entering 7 
students have been such that the medical and Home- 7 
wood faculties are already strengthening and improving | 
the Year I offerings. 
During the year, analytic reports of the sharply] / 


growing national demand for medical research and the Wi 


serious shortage of medical manpower received close 7 
attention and were reflected in the considerations of 
the medical faculty. Discussion was revived on the} 
determination of the optimum number of medical 7 
students who can be accommodated with current} 
facilities and faculty, and specific studies were launched 7 
to decide whether the Hopkins medical enrollment can 7 
be increased. On this point, the visiting committee} 
urged careful study of the costs involved in medical> 
education as a basis for obtaining financial support for? 
any expansion that might be found desirable. 
These discussions brought forth a suggestion of 
interest not only to Johns Hopkins but to other uni- | 
versities—that since it is possible to accommodate” 
more students at the clinical levels of medical training 
than at the basic science levels with existing facilities, 
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The university provides the teachers, the knowledge, 


the ideas to mold and inspire our children . . / 


it may be economical and effective in meeting the 
nation’s need for medical manpower to establish a 
number of two-year medical preparatory programs 
whose students could enter existing university medical 
schools at the third-year level. Closely allied to this 
quantitative problem is the one mentioned earlier in 
this report—the rapid growth of post-doctoral study. 

All such discussions, within the faculty and with the 
visitors, endorsed the view that, in any planning, the 
University should not depart from its traditional 
emphasis on quality and the setting of high standards 
of excellence. So long as it does not threaten to lower 
quality, the expansion of existing medical schools of 
acknowledged excellence could help to meet the nation’s 
need for added medical education facilities and per- 
sonnel. Such expansion would, of course, require added 
financial support. 

An event of particular significance in the School of 
Medicine was the appointment, effective next July, of 
Allan C. Barnes (of Western Reserve University) to 
the position of professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of gynecology and obstetrics. The decision to 
combine these disciplines under one chairmanship was 
taken after long and painstaking consideration by a 
select committee of the faculty which made its recom- 
mendation only when its members became fully assured 
that the high standards existing under the leadership 
of Doctors Richard W. TeLinde and Nicholson J. East- 
man could be maintained. Their recommendation was 
approved after further consideration by the advisory 
board of the medical faculty, the medical board of the 
Hospital, and the trustees of both the University and 
Hospital. 


Hygiene and Public Health 


M*: CONSTANT EFFORT to understand, predict, 


and control his environment for the benefit of 
humanity has been greatly intensified in recent years 
in the field of preventive medicine. Research in this 
field has seen a manifold increase since the height of 
World War II. The School of Hygiene and Public 
Health views a broad horizon, scientifically and geo- 
graphically. More than a quarter of its 3,500 graduates 
have come from seventy-seven countries other than 
the United States, and its alumni hold influential 
governmental positions in many nations. Many of the 
leaders of the World Health Organization and other 
20 
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international agencies and twenty-one of the fifty 

state health departments are headed by Hopkins? 
alumni. From its establishment in 1916, the School has} 
centered its interests on the basic medical sciences, and, 
during the past year, in implementation of conclusions! 
reached by the faculty after long study, it has been 
expanding the research aspects of its training program 

and emphasizing the higher levels of study in the broad 

fields associated with public health. 

Of special significance in the past year has. been the 
development of the initial phases of an important pro-7 
gram of research and education in radiological health, 
A faculty has been recruited representing the fields of 
radiobiology, radiological physics, and radiological! 
chemistry, and a small group of advanced students has 
been admitted for research and study. This work will 
be carried on in close association with a joint depart- 
ment of the School of Hygiene and Public Health and] 
the School of Medicine in the growing field of bio- 
physics, for which a building is now in the final planning? 
stages and will soon be constructed. Increases in in-! 
dustrial use of ionizing radiation, the creation of waste! 
materials which must be disposed of safely, and the use’ 
of nuclear power sources make this an important, 
expanding field of study which will require multi-] 
disciplinary approaches and close liaison between” 
applied and basic phases of research. Here again, 4 
Johns Hopkins stands ready to lead. 

Another significant development has been the agree- 
ment with the Leonard Wood Memorial to carry on a 
continuing program of research in the School dealing 
with the epidemiology and microbiology of leprosy. 

In their meeting, the visitors reviewed the broad 
spectrum of scientific studies undertaken in the School, 
ranging from biochemical studies of mental diseases to 
the nature of hereditary control materials, and from 
research dealing with causes of the common cold to the 
early detection of heart disease. They also sought ways 
to overcome the crucial shortages of specialists in pre- 
ventive medicine and ways in which schools of publie 
health could be more adequately supported financially. 


Engineering 


N ENGINEERING, as in other scientific fields, there 189 
an increasing need for men able to comprehendy 


intricacies and principles not dreamed of a few years) 
ago. The demand for creative engineering has almost 
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The university embodies 


all that 1s man— 
his struggles, his dreams; 
what he has done 


and what he has yet to do. 














washed away the boundaries between the engineering 
disciplines, just as it has the traditional distinctions 
between engineering and “‘pure’”’ science. 

Realizing this, the faculty of the School of Engineer- 
ing decided, in 1951, that the Hopkins curriculum 
should provide greater understanding of the sciences 
basic to engineering practice, foregoing the time- 
honored tradition of teaching technique, technology, 
and “hardware.” Students now get more mathematics 
and more physics. Requirements in the humanities and 
social sciences have also been raised. And students have 
greater freedom in choosing courses than they had under 
the rigid programs of previous years. 

The faculty also realized that if engineers are to meet 
the uncommon demands for knowledge and imaginative 
thought which are placed upon them, they must be 
men of exceptional intellectual ability. Thus the faculty 
has been devoting attention to two major objectives: 
to attract increasingly better students into the under- 
graduate program and to strengthen and expand studies 
at graduate and post-doctoral levels. 

The intellectual quality of our engineering students 
does continue to rise. The emphasis on engineering 
science in itself seems to attract the better students. 
Furthermore, while undergraduate engineering enroll- 
ments in the nation have been falling, applications for 
admission at Johns Hopkins have, in fact, increased. 

What results can be noted so far in the science- 
oriented program? Here, too, is cause for encourage- 
ment. Approximately 25 per cent of those who earn 
the bachelor’s degree at Johns Hopkins go on to gradu- 
ate study; the national average is much nearer 10 per 
cent in engineering. A gratifying percentage of those 
who attain higher degrees go into teaching, where 
critical shortages exist. 

When the information outlined above was presented 
to the visiting committee, the reaction was not instantly 
and unanimously favorable. Unanimity, in fact, would 
have been surprising, for the members had been selected 
to represent widely different points of view. In the end, 
a solid majority expressed approval of the direction in 
which the School is moving. One member raised a ques- 
tion which the staff could not answer factually: ‘Is this 
new kind of Hopkins engineer useful to industry?”’ 

A survey was conducted and the results, later for- 
warded to the visitors, indicated that industry is 
taking its full share of Hopkins engineers. The survey 
showed that: 


> Of 411 who received the bachelor’s degree, 85 went 
on to graduate study; 39 are in military service or with 
governmental agencies; 271 are employed in industry. 
(Sixteen could not be traced.) 


» Of 127 who received the master’s degree, 20 are 
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continuing graduate study; 10 are teaching; 9 are in 
military service; 78 are employed in industry; and 10 
(mostly foreign students who returned home) could not 
be located. 


> Of 64 who received the doctor’s degree, 16 have 
faculty appointments in universities and colleges; 10 
could not be located; and all the rest are engaged in 
industrial or other research. 


Both the studies of current practice and the efforts 
toward improvement will, of course, continue. 


School of Advanced 


International Studies 


ROM ITS INCEPTION, the School of Advanced 
F International Studies has offered graduate educa- 
tion in languages, regional studies, and the basic dis- 
ciplines associated with international affairs to equip 
men and women to work effectively in government and 
business abroad. Developing its close relationship to 
the University since 1950, the School has steadily in- 
creased its research activities and expanded its educa- 
tional program. During the last year, it has planned 
further developments and improvements, and, through 
these efforts, the School may soon receive greatly in- 
creased financial support. 

Enrollment will be expanded; academic standards 
will be raised; needed faculty will be added; and re- 
search activity will not only be increased through the 
continuing work of the Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research but will become an integral part of the 
program for every student and faculty member at 
sats. With the continued support of foundations, 
alumni, corporations, and others, the School will soon 
be firmly established as a place of true distinction for 
international studies. 

In addition to its educational program the School has 
provided specialized mid-career training courses for 
field officers of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and faculty members took an active part in 
planning and presenting a Senior Training Course for 
the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of 
State. In addition, 754 persons attended the School’s 
Conferences for Corporation Executives, in which the 
participants hear off-the-record briefings on issues of 
major interest in international affairs. 

In Italy, at the School’s Bologna Center, an American 
library (in a building which will house the activities of 
the Center) is nearing completion adjacent to the 
University of Bologna. This building, made possible 
by the use of Public Law 480 funds, will be dedicated 
in ceremonies to take place late in March. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


UILDING UPON some significant studies which I 
B reported last year, the Faculty of Philosophy has 
made substantial improvements in the program of 
undergraduate instruction. The essential elements of 
the Hopkins idea are retained: A student should have a 
program tailored to his needs, and he should be allowed 
to progress as rapidly as his talents and interests dic- 
tate. The refinements have strengthened and stabilized 
the faculty adviser system and have made more ex- 
plicit the levels of achievement required for graduation, 
thus making it easier for the student and his adviser 
to plan his course of study. Some broader options are 
available to an undergraduate (for example, he may, if 
he wishes, choose to major in the liberal arts rather 
than in a department). Some fundamental subjects are 
required for all undergraduate students to assure that 
they receive breadth as well as specialized depth from 
their education, and more courses are being offered for 
those who want comprehension but not specialization 
in fields outside their major subjects. 

Education at Johns Hopkins is geared to accommodate 
the young man of uncommon intellect, in association 
with scholars of exceptional ability. Remarkably, more 
than 75 per cent of those who get a baccalaureate 
degree go on to graduate study. The search for those 


with talent, character, and a sense of purpose who can 
benefit most from this quality program is, therefore, a 
continuing effort. A particularly pressing problem has 
been that of overcoming the stereotype of Johns Hop- 
kins as solely a school for medical training or for study 
in the sciences. The deserved reputation of the Uni- 
versity in medicine and the natural sciences has tended 
to throw a shadow across the fact that exciting oppor- 
tunities are available to students in the social sciences 
and humanities as well, and that Johns Hopkins has 
distinguished scholars on its faculty in history, political 
science, philosophy, literature, languages, political 
economy, fine arts, and the other humanistic studies. 

During the past year, the number of applications 
from new students was higher than it has ever been 
before, and intellectual quality, satisfyingly, continued 
its trend of steady improvement. 

Many members of visiting committees questioned 
whether the University is doing sufficient advance, 
long-range planning in connection with its under- 
graduate program. Dr. G. Herberton Evans, Jr., recently 
appointed dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, is work- 
ing with senior faculty to make continuous improve- 
ments in the program and to establish policies which 
will stand the test of time. 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


oa OF THE SPECTRUM of research at Johns 
Hopkins during the past year directs renewed at- 
tention to two aspects of the total research program. 
The first relates to that large fraction supported by 
government funds; the second, to the proper balance 
between research and teaching in a university whose 
commitments are to both. 

Many thoughtful persons have expressed concern 
over the fact that universities today depend heavily on 
government for the support of research, mainly in the 
sciences and engineering, but also to some extent in 
the social sciences. Certainly there is reason for con- 
cern, and a need for constant vigilance in guarding 
against the difficulties which could grow out of this 
situation. 

But let us turn this statement around: Government 
(mainly in the years since World War II) has come to 
rely more and more heavily upon universities for the 
conduct of research essential to the national welfare 






and security, a reliance which is not likely to diminish. 
In other words, a new partnership has developed. It 
is a partnership based on mutual reliance and mutual 
benefit. It is by no means a perfect partnership but it is 
a workable one. At Johns Hopkins this has been amply 
demonstrated, for university-government collaboration, 
during its steady uptrend in volume, has been charac- 
terized by remarkable stability. I believe we may 
assume that the situation is not going to change 
radically. 

The equipment and instrumentation needed for 
modern research is so expensive that only government 
can provide the needed support. Moreover, for obvious 
reasons, the search for new knowledge no longer travels 
in the restricted orbits of a generation ago. It has be- 
come a national undertaking with strong international 
implications. 

This being so, it is essential that government and the 
universities develop and maintain working relationships 
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that will assure both the productivity and the con- 
tinuity of the joint enterprise. This requires under- 
standing and, perhaps, some concessions on both sides. 
The university scientist must learn to live with the 
paper work necessary to protect the taxpayers’ dollars. 
The sponsoring agencies must recognize the values in 
allowing the investigator all possible freedom to pursue 
his studies wherever they may lead. To this end recent 
government efforts to provide assurance of long-range 
support should be intensified. 

Universities would benefit if all federal agencies deal- 
ing in contracts or grants were to follow uniform, realis- 
tic practices in payment of the indirect costs of the 
research which they sponsor. The restriction by law or 
internal policy, under which some agencies pay only 
part of these costs, constitutes a severe drain upon 
university finances. 

The problem of maintaining an appropriate balance 
between research and teaching is accentuated by the 
new emphasis being placed upon research as a national 
objective, and by the relative abundance of research 
funds. At Johns Hopkins especially, with its long re- 
search tradition, one might expect the problem to be 
acute. Here, as much as in any institution, scientific 
reputation and academic promotion depend upon re- 
search and publication. The temptation must be great 
at times to concentrate in this area and to relegate the 
teaching function to a secondary position. 

I am happy to report that this temptation has been 
resisted strongly. Indeed, the faculties, without excep- 
tion, are striving constantly to improve the teaching 
programs. Evidence of this may be found on all sides. 
The new plan of medical education introduced this vear 
has placed a heavy added burden on that faculty. The 
Faculty of Philosophy has made significant improve- 
ments in the undergraduate curriculum and more are 
in sight, both at the graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Studies leading to the same objectives are under way 
in the Schools of Engineering, Hygiene and Public 
Health, and Advanced International Studies. 

Current and projected changes will result in improved 
teaching methods and programs. They will also add to 
the burdens of the faculties. That they have been 
undertaken willingly and spontaneously is gratifying 
evidence that Johns Hopkins still takes seriously its 
task of providing qualified young men and women full 
opportunity to become the productive scholars so 
desperately needed by our rapidly changing society. 

The dollar-volume of research activities remained 
relatively constant during the past vear. Under the 
Institute for Cooperative Research, 92 faculty members 
carried on investigations under 120 separate contracts, 
involving the expenditure of $3,800,000. These under- 
takings provided research experience for 104 graduate 


and 29 undergraduate students. 
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The bulk of these contracts was held with the Air 
Force, Army, Navy, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Only a few involved classified work. In addition, 
research grants in the several schools, totaling ap- 
proximately $7,000,000, supported investigations by 
several hundred faculty members and_ post-doctoral 
and pre-doctoral students. While much of this support 
‘ame from governmental agencies such as the National 
Institutes of Health and the National Science Found- 
ation, a substantial part came from individuals, from 
industry, and from private foundations. 

The largest of the University’s research undertakings, 
under contract with the United States Navy, is the 
Applied Physics Laboratory, which carries on research 
in missiles, weapons systems, and earth satellites. The 
Laboratory has played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of the Talos missile system, successfully tested on 
the USS Galveston last March, and in the Polaris 
missile system. Other ships, including nuclear-powered 
cruisers and conventionally-powered cruisers, are 
scheduled to carry one or more of the Terrier, Talos, 
or Tartar missile systems. The first of these, the USS 
Long Beach, was launched recently. 

A new task was established this vear in the field of 
arth satellites, which calls for the firing during the 
coming year of several satellites designed and con- 
structed by the Laboratory. 

The Operations Research Office, working under con- 
tract with the United States Army, has undertaken 
the assignment of developing a program which will 
determine the level of readiness needed by the Army 
to support national policy in the years ahead—a study 
comparable to its recently completed comprehensive 
effort in estimating defense capabilities against planes 
and missiles. 


TRUSTEES 


B perry IS A CONCEPT traditionally and 
peculiarly American. Other countries have only 
recently adopted the idea and only in small degree. 
The requirement of university trusteeship is, essenti- 
ally, that the trustees serve selflessly on behalf of the 
institution, share ultimate responsibility for its welfare 
and its development by overseeing all its affairs. 

The University’s board of trustees now numbers 
forty-four, of whom thirty-four are voting members 
and the remaining ten “trustees emeritus by virtue 
of previous service.” During the year, four new life 
trustees were elected by the board: Wm. Purnell Hall, 
Robert D. H. Harvey, Eli Frank, Jr., and Samuel 
Lenher. Leonard Dalsemer was nominated by _ the 
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alumni of the University and elected to the board as an 
alumui trustee. 

The role of the trustees in the management of the 
University is an exceedingly active one. The executive 
committee of the board of trustees meets monthly to 
act upon business brought to it by its working com- 
mittees, by the president, or by the president on behalf 
of the faculties. All major policy matters, academic 
appointments at senior grade, any decisions which may 
affect the future course of development of the Uni- 
all these ulti- 
mately become the responsibility of the University 
board of trustees. 

A select committee of the board supervises closely 
the management of the endowment investment port- 
folio. Another works actively with the administrative 
staff in screening plans and construction on building 
projects. Yet another deals directly with policy relating 
to contract research. Standing committees also review 
the annual budget before it is presented to the board, 
supervise the relationship between the University and 
the Hospital, and keep abreast of all important educa- 





versity, major financial transactions 


tional practices and policies by coérdinating the ac- 
tivities of the visiting committees. 

Nor is their work confined to official meetings of 
committees and the board; more than one member of 
the board has estimated that he spends as much as 
one-quarter of his time in performing his function as a 
trustee. 

Two years ago, the trustees made a comprehensive 
study to determine the goals of the University over the 
next ten years and estimate the financial resources 
necessary to meet these goals. 

After months of study and conference with the presi- 
dent, officers, and faculties, the trustees undertook the 
planning and execution of a massive development pro- 
gram. Their decision was that while no philosophic 
objection could be raised to the expansion of the Uni- 
versity, its mission is one committing it to the highest 
possible standards of excellence in faculty scholarship, 
graduate study, and undergraduate education. Thus, 
since the Hopkins kind of education is expensive 
(costing nearly $3,000 per year for each undergraduate 
student, for example), it would not be reasonable to 
expect that sufficient funds could be obtained to finance 
any substantial expansion in size without a threat to 
quality. They therefore determined to concentrate their 
efforts on several high-priority needs: First, the need 


for an additional $1,810,000 per year in income to raise ° 
the levels of faculty salaries to the point commensurate . 


with their contribution and competitive with those of 
other comparable institutions; second, the need to 
expand and modernize physics laboratories sadly 
outmoded and seriously overcrowded; and third, the 
need for a new central library to be constructed at the 





eastern end of the Keyser Quadrangle. On the medical 
campus will be constructed a new Children’s Medical 
Center devoted to patient care and research into causes 
and cures for the diseases afflicting children. In mone- 
tary terms, the goal for new physics laboratories was 
set at $2,500,000; for the library, nearly $5,000,000; 
for constructing the Children’s Medical Center, 
$11,000,000 (of which more than $8,000,000 is now in 
hand). 


FINANCES 


Wa THE UNIVERSITY has critical needs which 
require additional funds, its immediate financial 
health is good. Invested funds have reached a total 
market value of nearly $110,000,000, which brings in 
annual income of more than $3,000,000. Of this amount, 
however, it must be remembered that all but a small 
portion is earmarked for special purposes, and the 
need continues for general funds available for use 
without restriction. Income from all sources for current 
purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
was $45,585,000, and by careful management the 
University ended the year with a net surplus in current 
general funds of $119,171. Expenditures under U. S. 
Government research contracts, including the Applied 
Physics Laboratory and the Operations Research 
Office (but not including the Public Health Service 
and National Science Foundation grants for faculty 
research) amounted to $26,589,198. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that for the year 
all divisions of the University operated ‘‘in the black”’ 
with the exception of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, which faces severe financial problems in the 
immediate future. Since the School trains almost ex- 
clusively for the public service, hope is held that govern- 
mental sources will provide some of the operating 
support for schools of public health, and the trustees 
have resolved that, while they are generally opposed to 
the acceptance of federal government funds by private 
universities for operating purposes, the unique circum- 
stances of the School of Hygiene and Public Health 
make it an exception. 

Tuition throughout the University was raised to 
$1,200 per vear as of September, 1959, which with some 
added enrollment brought in $220,000 more of general 
income. The cost of education, however, is still much 
higher than tuition. For undergraduates, for example, 
tuition pays less than 40 per cent of total cost at 
Johns Hopkins; the remainder must be made up from 
endowment income and support from foundations, 
alumni, corporations, and other sources. 











McCOY COLLEGE 


i te FIFTY-ONE of the University’s eighty-three 
years, it has offered evening courses—credit and 
non-credit—for adults. Over the years, these courses 
were expanded into degree programs in education, arts 
and sciences, engineering, and business. In 1947, these 
separate curricula were consolidated in a new Uni- 
versity division—McCoy College—which now ad- 
ministers all late afternoon and evening courses. Last 
year, more than 6,500 persons were enrolled in evening 
classes. More than one-third of McCoy’s students were 
college graduates; 359 held the master’s degree, and 86 
held the doctorate. 

Through McCoy College, the University serves the 
community by providing opportunities for continuing 
education and professional advancement. Through its 
administration of in-service institutes for secondary 
school teachers, one in mathematics and one in geo- 
physics, underwritten by the Esso Education Founda- 
tion and the National Science Foundation, respectively, 
McCoy helped 106 teachers to broaden their scientific 
knowledge and thus improve the quality of their 
teaching. 





ALUMNI 


yb ALUMNI BoDY of Johns Hopkins is not large, 
for this is not a large university. The rolls of living 
alumni carry approximately 28,000 names. Nearly 
5,000 of them are actively working professionally in 
education; 100 are deans or presidents of their colleges 
and universities. Within the last few years, 102 Hopkins 
chemistry PH.D.’s have held top executive posts in 
industry, and 66 were full professors of chemistry in 
American universities. Hopkins physicians and _sur- 
geons are eminent throughout the nation, and more 
than 300 have been full professors (and 1,000 more, 
teachers) in more than 50 other medical institutions. 
A recent count showed that Hopkins alumni com- 
prised 15 per cent of the elite membership of the 
National Academy of Sciences. These are only a few 
examples of the influence of Hopkins alumni, which is 
obviously far out of proportion to their numbers. 
In recognition of their importance to the University 
and their legitimate interest in its development, the 
trustees have increased the number of alumni-nomi- 
nated trustees to six, and have lengthened the term of 
each to six years. 
Alumni have been highly successful in the past year 
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in helping with the search for talented students who 
can benefit from the unique kind of education offered 
by Johns Hopkins. They have expanded the member- 
ship of their organizations so that more are identified 
as Hopkins people in the communities where they live 
and work. Alumni have also materially increased their 
financial support of the University program, contribut- 
ing to that precious pool of unrestricted funds by which 
the University is assured that it can maintain healthful 
balance and meet needs in the critical, sometimes 
unsupported areas. 

It is gratifying to report the formation of two addi- 
tional local associations under enthusiastic leadership— 
in Virginia and in the Detroit area—bringing the total 
of alumni associations to thirty-seven. 


* 


N THE First part of this report, I dwelt on the imme- 
diate needs of a rapidly changing society, on the 
need for wise leadership in this time of crisis, on the 

very real question of survival. What I have attempted 
to say, in short, is that a university, though it col- 
laborates with the past and influences the future, must 
be involved in the present, must respond to the im- 
mediate. 

By the very fragmentary reporting in the preceding 
pages, I hope it is made clear that Johns Hopkins has 
recognized and is fulfilling this crucial obligation. 

In any period, regardless of the extenuating circum- 
stances which may be present, the traditional role of 
Johns Hopkins is to advance knowledge through free 
research and to develop others who will carry learning 
forward in years to come. There are significant things 
implicit in this. 

To young people who come here seeking, we will do 
more than offer the facts and information they need for 
success in a career. We will open doors for them, fire 
their imaginations, challenge them to be what they 
truly can be. Johns Hopkins will continue to develop 
men of broad perspective, to provide them with a 
moral and cultural framework within which they can 
respond wisely and well to the situations they are 
bound to encounter. 

This University must and will provide the atmosphere 
and facilities for free research—not only in the sciences 
which contribute to the national strength, but in the 
social studies and humanities which contribute to the 
spiritual and moral enlightenment of mankind. 

This, ‘‘the Johns Hopkins idea,” exists in every cor- 
ner of the University and in its people. It is the com- 
pelling force which moves this University forward. 

—Mixton S. E1rs—ENHOWER 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 
ANNUAL DUES: 


(INCLUDING FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living at 
EO RNIOT  ox'51,4ida'sicind waned asta $50 


INP OMIT ERED 65.2555 805 S86 ose $25 


Junior membership (alumni who have not 
completed one year since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 


who do not reside permanently at the 


Associate membership (for women grad- 


uates wherever resident)......... $25 


* 


Address inquiries to: 


THE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
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missile system 


It takes more than pressing a button 
to send a giant rocket on its way. 
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